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ABSTRACT 

The role of language alternation, or code-switching, 
in the bilingual classroom can be used as a teaching and learning 
strategy. Code-switching is simply a recognition of the fact that 
more than one language can define events and persons. Not all forms 
of code-switching are regarded as acceptable in the bilingual 
classroom. Language alternation in bilingual classrooms must be 
meaningful in itself and not simply reflect a language choice. A 
teacher who is bilingual has intuitive knowledge of bilingual 
behavior that can be instrumental in constructing a sociolinguistic 
profile of the student in the bilingual classroom. With this 
knowledge, the teacher can determine (1) what is being switched and 
how it is being switched; (2) whether a student is mixing or 
alternating languages in a manner that communicates wonfusion; and 
(3) criteria for separating meaningful from meaningless 
code-switching. Bas*^d on these discoveries, the t-eacher can structure 
classroom behavior more effectively. (MSE) 
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Code-Switcning, 
Intuitive Knowledge, and 
the Bilingual Classroom* 



Adalberto Aguirre, Jr. 

This paper discusses the role of language alternation, or 
code-switching, in the bilingual classroom as a learning and 
teaching strategy. Particular focus is on the conceptual 
cortiplexily surrounding the definition of code-switching in 
the bilingual classroom, and on the association between 
code-switching and intuitive knowledge of bilingual behav- 
ior. The principal assertion in this paper is that a bilingual 
teachers intuitive knowledge of bilingual behavior can be 
instrumental in his or her construction of a sociolinguistic 
profile for the student in the bilingual classroom. 

Most explanations of social behavior by persons in everyday life 
are not the products of explicit mental models or coherent 
theoretical substructures, according to diSessa (198?^ As much as 
one would like believe that social explanation in .'veryday life 
is the {)roduct of a calculative and contrastive analysis, social 
explanaiu 11 is primarily a cognitive process based on elements in 
tommonsense observation. For example, persons often depend on 

feelings ("Something doesn't seem right It doesn't feel 

right") or perceptions ("It doesn't look right . . , Something looks 
out of pJace") to construct explanations that fit their observa- 
tions. As organizing principles in the explanation of everyday 
life, elements in commonsense observation, such as feeling and 
perception, enable persons to gather their observations into 
meaningful categories. 
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THE OBSERVATION OF ALTERNATION 

A (iiu'siioii tuuhns of hiliiij^ual diiidun in l)ilill^^llal 
(liissiooins ofini ask is. *'\Vhat does it mean when bilingual 
(liildirii alinnaif laiiguaHt's in ongoing discoinsr?" Vhv qnvsunw 
is in ivspoiisf lo the ohsmation thai bilingual (hildrni do 
alieinait' or switch their two hmguagrs in \hv sanu* scntriur or 
ullcrand*. Saondly. \hv ciucslion is producal by inierprriiiig the 
observation to ninni thai language alternaiion is nuaningful to 
the bilingual speakers involverl in the sueial interaction, lliere 
are at least two types of working explanations for the 
phenomenon one can (onstruct: (1) language alternation in 
bilingual ( hildren's discoursv demonstrates their speaking knowl- 
edge of two languages, and (2) language alternation in bilingual 
children's discourse indicates that (he speakers posscvss a soeiolin- 
guistic competency that permits them to alternate languages in a 
meaningful cuul communicative maimer (Aguirre. 1985). 

Given that language alternation is a soc ioliiiguistie fc^aiuie in 
the discourse of bilingual speakers, how may teachers construct 
working explanations for language alternation that will enable 
iheni to understand what (he alternation means, and wha( it 
communicates about a bilingual ehild\s soc iolinguistic behavior? 
Mv purpose in the following pages is to examine language 
alternation in bilingual speech and its utility to tear hers of 
bilingual children in bilingual education c lassrooms. - hat is» 
this paper focuses on the use of language alternation, or code*- 
switching, as a (eadnng and learning strategy in the bilingual 
c lassroom, and on the assoc iation of code-switc hing with a 
i(*acher\s intuitive knowledge of bilingual In^havioi. Thus. I 
intend to demonstrate ihat intuitive knowledge of bilingual 
l)t*liavi()r is both appropiiate and essential for evaluating the 
soc ioliiiguistie events thai produce cjuestions about bilingual 
I'ehavior that aie ofteii assumed to he unanswerable oi 
unwoikable. 

CODE-SWITCHING 

^iode-swilching is a tenn used to descrii)e ihose specrh 
situations in which (a) speakers alternate between iwo oi more 
languages, varieties of language, or speech styles: (b) speakers 
alternate between two difleic^nt I niguage codes within the same 
discourse, which implies that the speakers aie aware of the 
switch: oi (c) speakers alternate l)etwcrii two difhreiit language 
systems because of the enviioninent (for iiisiaiice. (he presence of 



a spffcli paiiiifi with whom iht* spfaktT pirffis lo spt'ak in lUv 
oihfi hiivmiagt) oi topic of discussion (HyiiU's. 1971: Laiuf, 1970: 
St. Chiii &: Vahlrs, 1980). 

A gfiu'ial suiAcy of the (ode-swiichiiij? liitMatuic ifvrals that 
oiu* (ail idtMUify two inajoi coiuvnis. On tin* onv luuul, a focus 
oil the social uses of codc-switc hiiig hus i(\su1i(h1 in analyses ol 
the rules for speakitif^, oi coinimnnc alive coinpeiencv, for 
bilingual speakers (Denison, 1968: Lipski, i980; Valdc^s. 1980). 
These rulers for speaking are examined by observing the 
participation of bilingual speakers in social events that require 
istic inicMadion. By noting the association between rules fov 
speaking and ongoing soc ial interac tion, the observer c an outline 
the process by which speakers select the appropriate code 
(language), and c an understand how code selec tion contributes to 
the luaintenancc of the social contc^xt. As a rc\sult. one can 
observe the c ontextuali/atioii of soc ial interaction. For example, a 
scK ial dimension su< li as sorial distance can affect code selection; 
the choice of Kailiaii Kieiich or Creole* in Haiti marks role shifts 
within a soc ial event. 

Cloncern with the liiigustic features of code-switching also has 
led researchers to examine* those linguistic environments in which 
code-switching occurs (Pfaff, 1979: Sridhar & .Sridliar, 1980; 
\'aldc*s-Fallis. 197(5). By uncovering linguistic regularity in the 
production of code-switching, studies of linguistic environment 
attempt to demonstrate that bilingual speakers possess subsets of 
giam.Miatical knowledge that permit the ordered alternation of 
hniguages. For exaiMpU\ among F.nglish/Spanish bilingual 
Mexican-Amei ic an speakers in Califortna. adverbial construc tions 
may he* switched: 'A'ainos iit*xt wet*k/' but not as iiiieriogatives, 
"When xanjos?'*; a switch may occur at a noun phrase only after 
a clt^teriniiuM: **Se lo di a mi grandfather." but not as, '\Sc» lo di a 
my graiidlather'': an adxcrb may be switc hed l)eh)re an iidjec tivc»: 
"Ks veiy fiieiidly." hut not, "Ks very amistoso" ((iumpeiz & 
Heriiande/-(:iiave/. 1970). 

(iode-sv. itc liiiig is then an iiistiuMMital ac tivity in construc ting 
and uiaintainiMg bilingual social interaction, and it indicates the 
operatioti ol an ordered linguistic process that facilitates 
bilingiKil c ommutiic atioii. (iode-switc hiiig is not random linguis- 
tic production, in the sense* that it is only speech mixture*, but 
rather is the* product of ordered linguistic selection. It follows, 
then, that code-switching is not an iiidiiatioti that a bilingual 
speakei is linguistically iiicongiuent with ongoing social inteiac- 
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lion; it is iiisiead an adixr pnut'ss of lU'goiiaiion thai fiisuivs a 
hish dv^Yvv of linguisiic and social (ongnuauv within a given 
(onU'Xi (Aguinc, 1978; Milln , 1984). 

CODE-SWITCHING IN THE BILINGUAL CLASSROOM 

F.\rn iluniHh codr switching has aiirarird a considciablc 
amount of soriolinguistic and psycholinguistic int(Mest, its \o\v in 
the bilingual classroom as a teaching and hnnning strategy has 
been subjeeted to only limited atleiuion. Although teachers in 
bihngual classrooms readily admit the presence of code-swiic hing 
in classroom discourse among bilingual children (Aguirre, 1984), 
researduMs have been very cautious in dc\sc ribing the role of code- 
switching in bilingual classroom structure and activity. This 
caution may be due in pan to a concern shared by researchers 
that code-switching should not be used as a language-assessment 
device that could rtvsult in a mismatch betweni bilingual 
discourse and bilingual behavior (see Hudelson, 1983 and Huerla- 
Macias, 1983 for interesting examples). 

The study of codt^-switcbiug as a classroom teaching and 
learin'ng strategy has btrn plagutnl with problcMns that stem from 
the conceptual complexity of the description of what type of 
code-switching is most produc tive in the bilingual classroom. For 
instance, while jacobson (1975, 1979) is a holding supporter oi 
code-switching as a teaching stratc\gy in the bilingual classroom, 
he is careful to point out that his concrrn is only with 
inteYsenteyitud code-switching (that is. the alternation of both 
languagtvs in separate and indepcMuhiu utterances that reinforce 
the soc iolinguistic knowledge the spt*akc*r posst^sses for c*ac h 
language). Acroiding to jacobson (19:si;. any usc^ of imersenten- 
tial code-switching in the bilingual classroom should be done 
with the foll/)wing concerns in mind; 

1. The extent to which the native language must be developed 
in order tor the learner to succeed in learning a second 
language; 

2. The vwvxn to which the home language ^hould be used in 
sc hool in order to develop positive attitudes toward it: 

3. The extent to which first language maintenance in the 
primary grades will not inteifeie with the transition to 
Knglish in postprimary education; 

4. The extent to which the use of both languages would lead to 
an understanding of the bilingual funclicming of some 
sec tors in oui society; and 
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f). Thv vwvwi lo which school siibjais could hv \vd\nvi\ 
ihioush two hiiij^iia,t,f iiu'dia. 

Ill a similai, )v\ (oinprtiiis, viewpoint, Gon/aUv (1972) has 
aiKiifd against the* use* of c odr-switc hiii^ in hilinsual classrooms. 
Undnlyiii^^ (ioii/alcv's viewpoint air the ohsfivations that: 

1. Ohilchrn can U'ain a second languast^ while niainiaininy 
tlu'ii first languaKf. bnt allowing a)df-switching depiixrs 
the child of the opportunity to practice using the two 
hinguagfs as sfpaiatc inodfii of coiunuinication; 

2. Codf-switc hing in the bilingual c lassroom cMuouiagrs tin* 
studfiit lo use thf sticmgcr language (usually Knglish) rather 
than aitfmpting new linguistic cxpirssions in tlu» weaker 
language; and 

3. The use of codt^-switc hing prevents the teac her from 
identifying language arenas in need of remediation. 

In a reformulated vic^v that merges closely with ja(obson\s 
stance, Clon/ale/ & Mae/ (1980) argued that: "Clode-. switching of 
the intersentential type can and should be used in teaching, while 
intiasentential code-switching should be acrepted (as should any 
variety of language the child brings with him) but should not be 
usc»d by the teac her. In addition, the tcM( her should assure that 
wl-.en tiu ' hild does engage in intiasentential c ode-switching, the 
v ord switched to Knglish is in his repertoire" (p. 133). Code- 
svitching tluMi is regardc^d as a valuable tool in the bilingual 
c lassroom wh.*n it oec uis in separate and indc»pendent linguistic 
events. In contrast, code-switching that cueurs within the .same 
linguistic event (intiasentential). while regarded as a scu iolinguis- 
tic feature in bilingual speech, is viewed as an impediment to the 
developnuMil of indepcMulent bilingual language use. Ihus the 
concrrn is not so much with the prc^seiue or occuircpte of code- 
>witching in the bilingual classroom as it is with i!ie form it 
iissumes. 

While the piecrding viewpoints are by no means exhaustive in 
desciibing the role of code-switching in the bilingual classroom, 
they are lepic seniative of tlie principal conceptual issues 
suriounding the use of code-switching as a teaching strategy. One 
must note thai the presence of code-switching in the bilingual 
classioom is both obvious and unavoidable. Plac ing the pedagog- 
ical issues aside, teachers in bilingual classrooms encounter code- 
swiuhing in theii stiidcMits* discourse at bota the intiasentential 
and inteisentc^niial levels. It is necrssaiy that teachers in these 
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siiiiaiioii.N ifgard ( odf-swiii liin^ as a (oinnuiiiic aiivt* siraiff^y. Hv 
doing so, teaduTs in hilingnal t'diu aiioii ( lassiooiiis may l)t* abit* 
lo list* ilu'ii iimiiiivf knowlt'dgt' ol bilingual bfliaxioi lo 
(onsiiiui a s(u ioliiiguisiic profile of a bilingual siudcni. 



As mnuioiUHl pifvionsly, social fxplanaiion in fvfiyday lift* is 
based on flfnienis in (Oinnionsrnsf obsfivaiion. As a curnulaiivr 
siiaifgy in \\\v dfXflopnu'nt of siinplt* knowU'dgf stinduirs, 
principlts ol c oininonscnsf obsfjAaiion make ii possible for 
persons lo dfVflop a l)asf of iniuilixt* knowledge tbal reflt'c is llu'ir 
own lilt* fxperifiu fs. Tliis bast* of iniuiiivt* knowledge is used lo 
infuse ordei inio ilie meaning of exfiyday life. For example, 
simple knowledge siruciures for global caiegories such as sex. 
tiass, or racf enable persons to observe, in an ordered manner, 
ibe social beliavioi of persons possessing one or more of lliese 
global ( bauu lerisiics. The (unuilaiive eflec i of ihese global 
( hara( ie)isii( s resulis in ibe (onsirut lion of siru( lured relaiion- 
ships among global (aiegories. The eo'isiruc lion of sirudured 
relaiionsbips, in unn, fa(ilitaies the formulaiion of expectaiions 
for inierpreiing everyday life. Ihus persons experience order in 
iheir everyday lives if people and evenis are experienced as 
expected (Aguirre, 1981; Boulding, 1981). 

Secondly, this base of iniuiiive knowledge allows persons lo 
observe and order ibeir o))servaiions across a variety and number 
of social (oniexls. Within any one social context, peo[)le observe 
ongoing social activity both from a vaiiv'ty of perspectives, and 
one that is spec ific to tlv'ir own interpretations of self in everyday 
life. It seems rea.sonable to stale, then, that a person's explanation 
lor his (/r hei observations will exhibit vaiying degrees of 
miderstanduig given the person's own interpretation ol .self. That 
is, the closei the appioximaiion between an ol^'.ervation and a 
person's base of intuitive knowledge, the higher the degiee of 
social iindeistanding reflected in the interpretation of the 
ongoing soc ial ac tivisy. Conversely, as approximation between an 
observation and int uiive knowledge decreases, the degree of 
sc)( ial understanding viec icases. 

Although ilie notion of intuitive knowledge is at gicat variance 
with philosophical or phenomenologic al n.oiions, it focuses on 
only one feature: understanding. Where an epistemologist may 
(ociis on intuitive knowledge as a mode ol evidence, I am more 
concvrned with the lole intuitive knowledge plays in developing 
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levels of social uiuUTsiuiuling. Sue h a t haiat tcii/aiion i)f imuilive 
knowledge is also one thai is limiled io use in ihe bilingual 
classroom. .Similar to the viewpoint expressed by Noddings and 
Shore (1984) regarding the general use of intuitive modes in 
education, this paper considers how intuitive knowledge may 
contribute to the teaching of bilingual children and how such 
teaching may enhance intuitive ( apacilies, 

A METATHEORETICAL APPROACH 

We have already noted that bilingual speakers are able to 
alternate languages in a manner reflecting a process of ordered 
selection. Let us assume that this process of ordered selection is 
dependent on a bilingual speaker's base of intuitive knowledge 
for bilingual behavior. Let us further assume that this base of 
intuitive knowledge expands in correspondence with a bilingual 
speaker's ability to approach a state of balance for his or her 
language use. A prerequisite, however, for approaching a state of 
balance is active participatitm in bilingual contexts. Thus a 
bilingual speaker's base of intuitive knowledge for bilingual 
behavior will expand in correspondence with his or her degree of 
balance in language use and participation in bilingual contexts. 
As a result, simply speaking two languages is not sufficient to 
permit the development of a base of intuitive knowledge for 
bilingual behavior (see De Avila, 1987; Pfaff, 1987). 

We must assume that teachers in bilingual classrooms are 
bilingual and proficient in the languages their students speaL 
For teachers in bilingual classrooms not to be bilingual would 
render both the classroom and its interactive behavior meaning- 
less. Although the organizational features of the classroom would 
impose some order into classroom behavior, both student and 
teacher would be operating within contexts of ambiguous 
interpretation, hi other words, in order to establish a relative 
degree of understanding for carrying out classroom lessons, there 
nnist be a high level of correspondence between a teacher's and a 
student's base of intuitive knowledge (for example, see Heath, 
1985, and Rodriguez, 1985). 

Assuming that all of the preceding assumptions are operative 
in rhe everyday life of the bilingual classroom, how, then, can a 
bilingual teacher use intuitive knowledge of bilingual behavior ;o 
enhance learning and teaching activities for bilingual chiV!..*n? 
The following observations are reflective, rather than in(^I^ive, 
of what is possible. 
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Filst. the bilingual tcadin in tin- hilinguul c lassnKMu am 
listen to a student's (odf-switi hing in oirlci to idt-iuify nihat is 
iH'ing switdu-d and how it is lu'itig switdu-d. sudi as wend 
repetition across languages. If a teadier's intuitive knowledge 
tells him or her that the diild possesses similar linguistit ability 
in ea(h language, then the teacher may want lo alternate 
languages with the student in order U) build on sentenee 
eompelxity and wc)rd pc)wer. In tuni, the student's base of 
intuitive knowledge hn bilingual behavior is enhanced. As a 
result, both teaeher and student increase their levels of under- 
standing regarding c)ngc)ing .soc ial ac tivity. 

.Sea)nd. the bilingual tearher's intuitive knc)wledgp may tell 
him or her that a bilingual student is mixing, rather than 
alternating, languages, in a manner that n)mmuni(ates amfu- 
sion. For example, the language mixture might he ineongruent 
with what is soiially and linguistically possible within the 
context. The teacher can then use his or her own intuitive 
knowledge to interpret the observation in order to separate 
language c-onfusic)n fn)m language learning problems. The 
teacher tan then emph)y cc)de-switc hing as a strateg> to teach the 
student how lo transfer ccMirepts. and their linguistie symbols, 
from one language to anc)ther (I sang, 1983). The goal is lo use 
code-switdiing \o devdop a student's linguistic knowledge for 
two separate symbols and their appropriate meanings. 

Thnci, the bilingual teacher can employ intuitive knowledge of 
cc)de-.switdnng to develop criteria for separaiing meaningful from 
meaningle.ss code-switching. That is. the bilingual teacher can 
distinguish those speakers whose code-switching is reflective of 
participaticm in bilingual contexts from tho.se speakers who have 
learned how to code-switdi as part of social activity, such as in 
language play as a process of ,;roup identity (see Gumper/ Sc 
Hetnandez-Chave/. 1970). The former are usually proficient 
bilinguals, while the latter are limited in their use of both 
languages. The implication, of course, is that not all persons 
who code-switch are bilingual speakers. Ihe teacher can develop 
sets of classroom lessons that are bilingual in goals and can 
encourage reinforcement outside of the dassroom (Ornstein, 
1982). 

The preceding oh.sei vations are only those associated with the 
use of intuitive knowledge for code-switching by bilingual 
t<-achers with bilingual students in bilingual classrooms. The 
amuctiveness of the approach discussed in this paper is that it 
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Vikcs iiHo (oiisidtMHiion ihr limiircl lime available lo k^kIuts for 
making Iciigihy exaluations of students' language abilities and 
ucvds. Second, by using (heir own intuitive k.iovvledge, teacheis 
are in a better position to structure classroom behavior in 
correspondence with the span of bilingual abilities generated by 
siudeiHs in the classroom. Third, this approach enabh^s the 
bilingual teacher to construct a soc iolinguistic profile for a 
bilingual student given the teacher's intuitive kno\vlc*dge of soc ial 
and linguistic features in bilingual behavior. Thus the product 
would be a soc iolinguistie profile highlignting global, rather 
than particulaiistic\ features in a studeni*s bilingual behavior. 
Because the piocess of education is, in gcnieral, oric^ntc^d toward 
students* global rather than particularistic learning features, such 
an approach is coinpatible with what is both possible and 
probable in tlu^ school c lassroom. 



The comrovtTsy will no doubi continue as to what role code- 
switching should play ir lue bilingual classroom. It is worth 
noting that ivgardless of the view* one holds, cocle-switching is a 
leflcHtion of soc iolinguistic* lu^gotiation in everyday bilingual 
behavior. The prest^nce of code-switc hing is simply a recognition 
of the fac t that more than one language is capable of defining 
(*V(»nts and persoirs. 

It is also woi th nf)ting that not all forms of code-switching are 
rc\gardt»d as acceptable in the bilingual classroom. Intersentential 
code-switching is generally accepted as the most effective in the 
bilingual classroom btnause it providers for the dc^velopmem of 
language (ompartnientalizaiion. That is, language alternation in 
bilingual dassiooms must be meaningful in itsc^lf and not simply 
reflect a language choice. The alternation must communicate 
meaning and be linkcnl to co-occurring ft\uures in (he social 
contt^xt. 

Finally, the piimary obstacle* to the metatlu^oicMic al approach 
outliiunl in papei slenrs froni one of the many dilemmas 
faced f)y bilingual cHhuation: many tc*achers in bilingual 
txlucation dassiooms are not proficient bilinguals, and many of 
those who are proficiem bilinguals do not necc*s.sarily spc*ak the 
same non-F.nglish language as their siudems speak (Aguirre, 
198(5). The bihngual student is at lisk in these classroom 
situations f)cHau.se the teacher is unable to comprehend the 
manner in which the student is nc\goiiaiing his oi her soc ial and 
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linguistic identity. A iraduT's liniitrd (oinprciifiision of luliti- 
glial behavior K\suUs in ihv idciitifiration of learning prohleins 
that arc assmnrd to be reflective of language problenis, but ihai 
are n()i refledive of a student's language learning needs. The 
unavoidable outcome is that dassroom structure Uronies a 
barrier to soeiolinguistic interaction and exchange betwcrn 
teacher and student. 
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